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Preparing tor a Decade of Enrollment Decline: 
The Experience of the University of Wisconsin System 

Donald K. Smith^ 



The development of "contingency" plans for the future is among the most important functions of a statewide higher 
education governing or coordinating body. Beginning in 1975. the University of Wisconsin system began to formulate 
policies to address the enrollment declines expected in the 1980s. The staff of SREB visited the system office and 
several of the states's institutions as part of a study examining the public policy strategies to respond to enrollment 
losses and financial cutbacks. 



Since 1975, the University of Wisconsin System has 
been developing its internal planning and budget man- 
agement systems wifh an eye to the probable decline in 
enrollments in the decade 1983 to 1993. 

The system and its member institutions have assumed 
that the enrollment decline will be accompanied by a 
decline, in constant dollars, in state support for the in- 
structional missions of the institutions. This assumption 
is supported by common sense. Lower instructional 
workloads imply some decline in instructional costs. But 
tbe decline is also made all but inevitable by the fact 
that the instructional mission of the universities is 
largely supported by an enrollment funding formula. In 
thvwiy, an increase or decrease in enrollments is accom- 
panied by an increase or decrease in state funding. 

The Wisconsin enrollment funding formula has not 
been consistently honored by state government during 
the 1970s. For example, in the biennium 1975-77, the 
state suspended the formula. This was the biennium in 



which we had predicted and did experience pur most 
substantial growth of the decade just complied. In 
1977, a new formula was adopted. This one pays some - 
but limited — attention to the fact that instructional 
support costs can be divided into fixed costs, which do 
not change substantially with enrollment changes, and 
variable costs, which can change. In 1980. wc are agrun 
seeking to get some adjustments in the formula which 
will give increasing recognition to fixed costs of instruc- 
tion. These changes would improve the chances that the 
formula will track more closely the actual instructional 
cost changes in a period of enrollment decline than 
seems to be true of the present formula. I cannot predict 
at this time whether we will be successful in getting 
further changes in the formula. Some Wisconsin legisla- 
tors, or so it seems to me, have an unwholesome preoc- 
cupation with opportunities for budget red"ctions ai,u 
much more limited interest in our observe A,ns about 
the costs of effective instruction. 



* Donald Smith, senior vice president emeritus of the University of Wisconsin System, gave this 
presentation at SREB's J 980 Legislative Work Conference. 



Given the assumptions of substantial onrollmont de- 
cline and decline in instructional funding, the system 
and its institutions have, since 1975. developed a series 
of planning principles and management processes de- 
signed to enable us to cope with these twin phenomena. 
Our latest effort to consolidate and extend management 
processes and instruments has appeared in the form of a 
six-month study, mandated by the legislature in the 
197<-)-81 biemiial budget bill. The .study is entitled Pre- 
pariu^ for a Decade of KuroUmmt Decline, It was deliv- 
ered to slate government, as required by law. on Novem- 
ber 30. 1979. The full title has such a melancholy ring 
that we generally refer to it as "the November .^0 re- 
port.'' However. [ think our univeisities generally regard 
this euphemistic use of a calendar date as simply a vari- 
ant form of the "ides of March." 

! am occasionally bemused by the enormous effort 
we have devoted to developing our planning policies, 
management instrument.s. and the information and infor- 
mation analysis systems which support them. For one 
thing, we have long since put aside speculation on the 
question of whether or not enrollments in Wisconsin 
higiier education will, in fact, decline. We project a de- 
cline of about 19.000 full-time-equivalent students by 
1993. or 15 percent of our current enrollments. One 
feature of our November 30 report which was most wel- 
comed by state government was our forthright statement 
that we expected enrollments to decline - no ifs. ahds. 
or elaborate doubts. This was followed by an equally 
forthriglit statement that we expected constant dfillar 
funding for our degree-credit instruction to decline. We 
didn't argue that this decline should be offset, or more 
than offset, by increased support for research and out- 
reach funding and by specific efforts to improve instruc- 
tional quality. We set the.se questions aside. j 

i 

. . we have long since put aside specula- 
tion on the question of whether or not 
enrollments. . .will, in fact, decline. " 



Now, however, a recent study by the American Coun- 
cil on Education sees fit to predict that the long awaited 
declines of the 1980s will turn out to be illusory, and 
that the actual experience will be one of stability, or 
slight decline, or slight increase. All of this will happen, 
thinks the ACE. because of prospective improvements in 
high school graduation rates, in college attendance rates, 
in retention, in continuing education demands by older 
populations, and in demand from foreign students. 

It has occurred to me that if .ACE is right, then our 
elaborate planning efforts in Wisconsin may turn into a 
management version of Beckett's play. "Waiting for 
Godot.'' You may recall that the two characters in this 
play carry on their extended conversation under the dra- 
matic pressure of an awaited appearance of Godot. But 
Godot never arrives. However, I suspect that the analogy 
ends there. Beckett's people were both hoping for and 



fearing Godot's arrival. Those of us in Wisconsin will be 
so relieved if enrollment decline doesn't arrive that we 
will be quite willing to overlook small questions of ex- 
cessive or disproportionate advance effort. 



Ongoing Management Instruments 

Our November 30 report reaffirms a series of manage- 
ment instruments developed by the system after 1973, 
and largely after 1975. It further develops additional 
mechanisms which should be available in the presence of 
sustained and significant enrollment and tlscal decline. 
And. it also identifies additional planning studies and 
steps which need to be undertaken. Some of our array 
are instruments r.ilher generally found in systems around 
the nation, but others involve concepts and approaches 
which I have not found widely replicated elsewhere. 

1. Mission Statements. Each of our 13 universities, 
our set of two-year university centers, and our extension 
institution has a mission statement established by the 
Board of Regents. This statement sets boundary condi- 
tions within which the institution can plan academic 
programs and offer academic degrees. Our institutions 
are categorized in clusters. For example, the two 
doctoral institutions are in one cluster, and the 11 
baccalaureate-master's degree institutions are in a second 
cluster. Each cluster has a mission held in common by its 
membe; institutions, but each institution also has a spe- 
cial mission for the program areas ~ largely the under- 
graduate and graduate professional areas -- in which it 
can seek approval for planning initiatives. 

We have faced the possibility that some of our institu- 
tions, absorbing a disproportionately large rate of enroll- 
ment decline, may have to undertake the drastic process 
of reexamination of their missions. In this sense, a 
change in mission may be an instrument for enabling a 
particular institution to meet unusual problems of de- 
clining resources while still maintaining the quality of 
the services that are continued. A fundamental change in 
an institution's mission, however, is the most drastic sur- 
gery for meeting decline thai we can envision, other than 
the outright closing of a campus. With effective planning 
we hope that the use of either medicine will be, at worst, 
infrequent. 

2. Constraining, Altering, or Reducing Program 
Arrays. Since 1973. we ha^e been developing the use of 
two processes to slow down and selectively reverse the 
processes of academic program growth which proceeded 
so freely in the decades of the 1950s and 1960s. The.se 
processes are: first, the use of a rigorous evaluation and 
review process prior. to giving an institution the entitle- 
ment to plan and implement a particular new program; 
and second, a proces.s for the systematic evaluation over 
time of all existing academic programs incident to deci- 
sions on continuing, or modifying, or consolidating, or 
discontinuing each of the programs evaluated. Most 
states now have a version of this process in operation. 
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The current difficulty nu)st i)f dlit universities face 
coping with enrDHnient and budget decHne llmvs fr 
what I believe ti^ have been a histDiy of excessive pi^, 
gram elabi)ration and speciali/atii)n in American higher 
education, particularly at the undergraduate level. Sud- 
den or systematic shifts in stuilenl program choices find 
us with resources tied up in persoimel who are often too 
specialized in their interests and preparation to seive 
alternative instructional needs. When eurollments and 
budgets were generally growing, such shifts in student 
enthusiasms were rather readily managed through time 
with i:nly minima! lo.sses of efficiency. As ei.rollments 
and resources decline, however, the inability of universi- 
ties to redeploy resources quickiy becomes troublesome. 

I don't want to .seem too critical of our history of 
program specialization and elaboration, even though in 
the HhSOs it will account for some of our most severe 
management problems. In the Fifties and Sixties it was a 
way to get better information on higher educational 
opportunities to students, it was a way to fulfill tiie 
public university dream of "bringing the blessing** of 

'VI fundanicntul change in an institu- 
lion's nnssion. . .is the most drastic 
surgery for meeting decline. . .other than 
the outright closing of a campus. *' 

higher learning to bear on the educational needs and 
occupational mterests of all people. It was a way of 
coping with the constant expansions and reconfigura- 
tions of speci:»iized knowledge. But. aided by the pert*ect 
vision available to hindsight. I now see clearly that we 
went too far too fast . 

In oui planning efforts in Wisconsin, we assume there 
are two ways in which universities will need to move to 
cope with enrollment and fiscal decline: first, the elimi- 
nation and consolidation of courses in order to protect 
against the inefficiencies of the generali/ii^d decline in the 
size of classes; and second, changes in program a»rays. 
including the elimination or consolidation of marginal 
programs and programs not deemed essential to the ful- 
fillment of the institution's mission. This process shou'd 
also be used to provide the institution with the capaciiy 
tor resource reallocation needed to support the develop- 
ment of such new courses and programs as may be essen- 
tial if the institution is to be able to respond vigorously 
to the demands of new knowledge and new societal 
needs, even in the presence of fiscal austerity. 

Our current hypothesis is that most of our institu- 
tions, using the instruments of curricular and program 
con.solidL'iion. will be able to meet the pri^blems of en- 
rollmcnt and related fi.scal decline in the 19S()s and enter 
the 1000s with undiminished quality and vigor. When 
the weather is right, one can even dream that the whole 
process of adaptation may strengthen institutional pur- 
pose and quality. But this ai^sumes that fiscal decline 
related to enrollment decline is the only, or major, fiscal 
uncertainty we will face, and this future is by no means 
secure. 



ilso assume that some institutions may lace proli- 
lecline of such seventy that they will no longer 
^ respond in ways that protect either the conti- 
|u;:'ity of their eiUerprise, We have atklitional 
ij' s available for such circumstances, and I shall 

be to these short l\'. 

3. ^ )llmeiit and Fiscal Targeting. Since 107h. we 
have furnislied the Regents annually with a four-year 
enr.' "''^Mit forecast for each ot our universities. This 
t*or'\ 'Nt is developed by system staff, and after suitable 
neg' uion with each of the institutions, is brought xo 
lb _ieius for approval as a basic planning instrument 
for ' ysiem and the institutions. In the Nv)vember 30 
repoK we extended this enrollment forecast to cover a 
six-year rather than a four-year front, to be upilated 
annually. 

Ov\ enrolhiient targCMs. as v/e call our forecasts, are 
somethi->o more than free market enrollment estimates 
for some institutions. When we were deniiul enrollment 
funding for \^)7>-ll by state government, we faced a 
problem of being unable to allocate new iiistructiiMial 
tunding to some of our most rapidly growing institu- 
tions. We also faced the fact that, even if resources were 
available, it might not be altogether wise to expand 
physical facilities and staffing at institutions lor which 
the enrollnieni bulge seemed at best a temptjraiy phe- 
nomenon. We mtwed to the concept of ''enrollment tar- 
gets/* All institutions were told that they would not 
receive funding for enrollments beyond a level they had 
defined as the one at wliich they could provide reputable 
instruction within current budgets. For some of these 
institutions, the enrollment target then became an en- 
rollment .reiling or cap. Tliey were asked to co; ^rol their 
enrollments at or near the target or cap established by 
the Regeftts. 

Only about four of our institutions are now turning 
away students who might have come in the absence of 
their controlled enrollment targets. By the middle of the 



"Siidden or systematic shifts in student 
program choices find us with resources 
tied up in persotuwl who are often too 
specialised, . jo serve alternative instrue- 
tiijnal needs. " 



1080s we anticipate that the targets for all institutions 
would fall a I or near free market projections. However, 
it should be noted that the idea of enrollment targets, 
and controlled enrollment levels, is also an instrument 
for dealing, with any developing situation in which uni- 
versity instructional resources are insufficient to enable 
us to provide quality instruction to all of the students 
who might seek such instruction. In all of our planning 
documents, we have said that if the choice becomes 
wiearly one of maintaining quality or reducing access, we 
will act to reduce access. We don't see how we can re- 
sponsil;)ly choose otherwise. At the same time, we pro- 
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fiHindly hope thai liijs choice will not be forced on us 
by state government, since a retreat front either goal - 
niaximi/ing quality and> maximi/Jng access - is a dis- 
service to the future of this nation and its citi/en.s. 

As I have already implied, our enrollment targets are 
tied to fiscal targets. Specifically, for each annual budget 
we are now giving the Regents a iwo-yeai projection of 



. .soffic institutions may face prohlons 
of decline of such severity that they will 
no longer be able to respond in ways 
that protect either the continuity or 
quality of their enterprise. " 



the increases or decreases in enrollment funding we will 
provide for that institution. The thirst year projection, 
when acted on by the Regents, becomes part of the next 
year's annual budget. The second year projection is ap- 
proved by the Regents as a contingent fiscal goal. It is 
reviewed prior to the development of the relevant annual 
budget, against changes in enrollments from projections, 
or changes in the total resource situation of the system, 
or other considerations which may argue for reconsidera- 
tion. These two-year, "rolling front" iV.al targets are a 
public document, hi adilition. we have been sending 
staff projections on a four-year ''rolling front." and 
more recently on a six-year "rolling front.'' to all institu- 
tions actually facing fiscal reductions. After 1083. we 
expect most of our institutions to be in this situation, 
and we hope to have our processes of six-year enroll- 
ment projections and six-year enrollment funding pro- 
jections operating smoothly by that time. 

Our targeting and reallocation processes were not 
inert, however, through the 1970s. In the four annual 
budgets since 1977. we took S5.5 million out of the 
budgets of seven institutions an'J :<ddeil S4.1 million to 
the budgets i f seven others. The difference in these two 
figures has been used pnrtly to restore minimally a de- 
pleted contingency account against fee revenue short- 
tails, and partly to manage state government reductions 
in oui ba.se budget. 

In support of our fiscal targeting and enrollment 
funding reallocating procedures, we have also developed 
an index called the Cofupositc Support Index, or CSI. h 
reflects the effects of all of our decisions on the relative 
strength of fiscal support for the instructional mission of 
institutions in the same cluster. Essentially, this index 
measures the number of dollars behind each weighted 
credit hour of degree instruction offered by each of our 
institutions. The index takes into account the differ- 
ences in costs for instruction at four different levels 
(lower division, upper division, first level graduate, and 
second level graduate); the ditTerences in co^ts for six 
disciplinary areas (ranging from the high cost areas of 
the engineering and physical sciences to the lower cost 
areas of the social sciences and humanities): and the dif- 



ference between each institution's full-tinie-etiuivalent 
enrollment, and its headcount enrollment. 
. The index gives us a quick and consistent way of 
looking at relative support levels for institutions, which 
is mucii more informative than simple unit costs. It 
would be difficult to manage our enrollment funding 
decisions without such an index. At the same time, we 
have resisted tying allocation decisions simply to the CSI 
levels. For thi,s reason, we insist that the CSI results are 
one among several ways of reaching allocation decisions. 
1 should say that my enthusiasm for the CSI is not 
shared by administrators and faculty in many of t)ur- 
institutions. The institutions from which funds have 
been withdrawn have little trouble di,scovering a large 
number of reasons why the number inaccurately por- 
trays the relative adequacy of their support. 



^'Special Planning" Initiatives 

The management process I have described thus far has 
been developed over a period of several years. It served 
as the nt>or for further development in our November 30 
reptirt on l^eparin^ for a Dvcadv )f hnroUmcnt Decline. 
A primary new management process is the development 
of a Regents' policy called '^Special Planning," 

Essentially, the report says the following,' 

1, We expect that most of uur institutions, using the 
currently available planning and management instru- 
ments, will be able to meet their problems of enrollment 
and related fiscal decline. 

2, We expect that .some institutions may face enroll- 
ment and fiscal decline at a level which requires special 
planning approaches, 

3, The president of the system, as well as the chancel- 
lor and faculty of the affected institution, should have 
available 'Indicators of trouble" which suggest that in- 
tensified communication between the institution and the 
president should be undertaken. We have named the.se 
indicators '^thresholds of concern," This is a euphemism, 
although it is true that an institution could cross one or 
more of the thresholds without any great indication that 
it was heading for serious trouble. Also among the 
^^thresholds'' we have one indicator which we call a "trip 
wire." This one relates to \i legislative mandate that if 
the instructional costs of any institution, as measured by 
the CSI. exceed the average costs of institutions in its 
cluster of institutions by more that 30 percent, then the 
Regents shall undertake a special study leading to such 
decisions on changes in mission or program array, or 
both, as to bring the costs of the institution back to an 
appropriate level. 

4, Finally, the report calls attention to the fact that 
some institutions, in the judgment of the president and 
the Regents, may be facing fiscal or program quality 
problems of such magnitude as to suggest that even the 
special planning initiatives of the institution cannot be 
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expected to result in :in effective resolution of (lie prob- 
lems. In sucli cases, an externa! task force, appointed by 
the president, sliould be given tlie job of developing 



. .if the choice becomes clearly one of 
maiuiainiu^ quality or reducing access, 
we will act to reduce access. . .At the 
safne time, we profoundly hope that this 
choice will not be forced on us. ..." 



recommendations for review by the president and the 
Board of Regents as to the changes that should be under- 
taken in the mission, structure, program array, or curric- 
ulum, or all of these at the institution under study. The 
president and Regents would then develop directives or 
action to follow from the task force recommendations. 

To date, two such task forces have been established. 
One of these was to examine the mission, structure, and 
program array of the University of Wisconsin-Superior. 
The other was to study the mission and structure of the 
Center System for two-year institutions, with particular 
reference to the condition of the three smallest centers 
exhibiting the highest unit costs. 

Here are the so-called thresholds of concern estab- 
lished in the November 30 report as possible triggi^rs for 
the special planning process: 

\. Wlien an institution's actual or projected Com- 
posite Support Index exceeds its targeted CSI by 
at least 6 percent. 

2. When actual or projected enrollment or related 
fiscal decline exceeds 5 percent or 12 percent over 
the six-year planning period. 

3. When the institution's fixed instructional cost 
exceeds 65 percent (of total instructional cost) in 
the current year or has increased by more than 10 
percentage points.in the previous two years. 

4. Wlien the projected percentage of faculty, teaching 
academic staff, and graduate teaching assistants 
whose contracts terminate in any one year is less 
than twice the percentage of projected enrollment 
decline in any one year. 

5. (When highly tenured institutions register signifi- 
cant enrollment declines, specifically] when the 
institution ha,s 35 percent more of its instructional 
staff in departments, each of which has committed 
80 percent or more of its instructional positions to 
faculty with tenureii appointments, and where 
enrollment decline of more than 5 percent (for 
any one year) or 12 percent (over the six-year 
planning period) occurs or is projected to occur 
for at Least hajf of those departments. 

Number 6 of the thresholds is the legislatively man- 
dated ''trip wire'': 

6. When an institution's Composite Support Index is 
projected to exceed the weighted cluster average 
by 30 percent or more. 



There is little point in speculating about how well 
these indicators will work to teJl the president, the chan- 
cellors, and the Regents when an institution is headed 
for trouble, and when the trouble is so serious that inter- 
vention will be required. The indicators hypothesize that 
universities can adjust to declining enrollments and 
associated fiscal decline if: a) they are not the object of 
other kinds of severe budget cuts: b) if they do not 
experience atypically large decline: c) if they are able to 
protect as much flexibility in their personnel commit- 
ments as may be required to achieve staff reductions 
appropriate to workload reductions; and d) if they can 
manage ciirricular and progmm array consolidations in 
ways that prevent both the erosion of program quality 
and cost escalations inherent in steadily declining 
average class size. We will know better in 1985 whether 
the boundary conditions for these indicators have been 
wisely set, or, for that matter, whether our fiscal envi- 
ronment is stable enough to make any kind of rational 
planning possible. 



Presidential Task Forces 

The University of Wisconsin-Superior is a small 
baccalaureate and master's degree university with about 
_. . 2,000 students. -The reasons for- special attention to 
UW-Superior had been developing through the decade of 
the 1970s. Wliile the system as a whole experienced 
modest enrollment growth in this decade, enrollments at 
Superior have declined 33 percent since 1970. Despite 
significant withdrawals of funding from the university 
throughout the decade, its unit costs, in relative terms, 
have continued to climb. By 1979-80, its relative cost 
per weighted student credit hour of instruction stood at 
142 percent of the average for the 1 I universities of the 
university cluster, and well outside the 130 percent of 
the average cost threshold set in the biennial budget bill. 
In the November 30 report, the Regents directed the 
establishment of a system task force to examine the 
university at Superior, and to bring to the president, by 
June 1, 1980, its recommendations on future directions. 
The task force was made up of administrators and 
faculty from other institutions of the system, but witl*i 
liaison members from UW-Superior, and had authority 
to engage such other consultative assistance as it miglil 
wish. 

A second study directed by the Regents related to the 
UW Center System, a^system of 14 two-year, liberal arts 
tran,sfer centers, headed since merger by a chancellor and 
center system staff. This institution was the child of 
merger. The 14 centers in their prior incarnation were 
administered in three different ways. Some of them were 
. ,satellites of a particular university in the former state 
universities system. Some of them had been established 
by UW-Extension but later transferred to UW-Madison, 
or, for one set, had been established as satellite campuses 
of the new university at Green Bay. In a period of erratic 
enrollment changes, characteristic of the 1970s, and in 
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the presence of prospective decline in the 1980s, ques- 
tions about the mission, structure, and costs of those 
institutions were inevitable. Tliree ot'tlie smallest centers 
had developed unit costs in excess of 130 percent of the 
average for the Center System as a whole. The entire 
group of centers increasingly requires resources from the 
system in excess of the fiscal targets associated with 
enrollment experience. Enrollment and fiscal projections 
througli 1985-86 also indicated that the Center System, 
in the absence of structural change, miglit confront an 
all but unmanageable ate of fiscal decline. 

Both task forces have now reported to the president. 
The UW-Superior task fierce recommends maintenance 
of a small university in Superior, but with significant 
reorganization designed to reduce total costs of opera- 
tion by about Si. 7 million. These .savings are to be real- 
ized primarily through a major reorganization of the 
College of Letters and Science, shifting it from its tradi- 
tional departmental organization to a divisional orguniza- 
tion. Administrative staffing reductions for the univer- 
sity as a whole will also contribute significantly to cost 
reductions. The task force estimates that a stafiing 
reduction of 40 to 50 positions is both warranted and 
necessary to achieve a reasonable reduction in costs. As 
the task force observes, this massive reorganization and 
reduction in force will require the university to declare a 
state of fiscal emergency, since the staff laytiffs will 
necessarily affect some tenured faculty. 

The Center System task force also did its work largely 
in the light of a fiscal objective which it believed mu.st be 
achieved. Tlie task force determined that it must find 
ways of reducing the resource requirements of the 



'How do we prevent the loss of a genera- 
tion of young seholars to higher educa- 
tion, and thus to the future strength of 
this nation '.v higher educational instruc- 
tion and research enterprise?^' 



Center System in the next six years by about SI. 5 
million, while maintaining reasonable program quality. 
The task force recommended closing one center, 
UW-Medford, and reorganizing the remaining centers 
into regional groupings of institutions under three or 
four regional deans. Combined with other cost-saving 
steps in administration and faculty staffing the.se steps 
are estimated to bring about a cost reduction of SI. 5 
million, I should add that the recommendation to close 
UW-Medford proceeded from the task force judgment 
that the center was too small to be capable of maintain- 
ing a two-year program of reasonable quality at tolerable 
cost levels. 

Needless to say, the reports have been the object of 
strong attack from some affected quarters, and it is pre- 
mature to speculate on the ultimate outcome of what is 
likely to be a rather far-ranging educational and political 



debate, extending over the slate through 1980 and into 
the 1981 legislative session. 



Conclusions 

There are other dimensions to the November 30 
report treating matters we believe integral to the effec- 
tive management of enrollment decline. For the most 
part these are related to what I consider the most intran- 
sigent problem faced by ou» universities in the coming 
15 years. The problem may be raised with multiple ques- 
tions growing from a single phenomenon - a prolonged 
period of enrollment decline. How do we maintain intel- 
lectual vitality in universities whos? faculty are growing 
old, together with wisdom insufficiently leavened by a 
substantial number of new and young scholars? Mow do 
we prevent the loss of a generation of young scholars to 
higher education, and thus to the future strength of this 
nation's higher educational instruction and rese.irch 
enterprise? The evidence of current decline in the intel- 
lectual leadership of our nation is already oppressive. 



*7/ou' do universities. . .maintain this 
capacity to address the future. . .if their 
fate for J 5 years is to he written in terms 
of closing institutions, terminating pro- 
grams, and shrinking the profes.sional 
workforce? " 



Are we simply to watch continuing erosion? How do 
universities, which are quintessentially a nation's way of 
being accountable to its future, maintain this capacity to 
address the future, and to educate cili/ens capable of 
addressing the future, if their fate for 15 years is to be 
written in terms of closing institutions, terminating pro- 
grams, and shrinking the professional workforce? Clark 
Kerr observes that if the agenda of higher education 
institutions in the 1980s and 1990s is to be dominated 
by the goal of survival, then institutions will be "trading 
down" - looking for marketable wares rather than 
excellence. This is not an agenda for the future which 
the nation can afford. 

Our work in long-range planning and the development 
of management instruments to meet enrollment and 
fiscal decline all assumes a reciprocal effort by govern- 
ment to provide a relatively stable and predictable 
environment for university instruction. In a major sense, 
everything the system and the institutions have devel- 
oped in anticipation (if enrollment decline has been 
motivated by a belief that if we demonstrate an effective 
capacity to meet the pressure of growing smaller as 
aggressively as we met the problems of growing larger, 
then we will both merit and receive: first, appropriate 
fieedom from governmental intervention in our decision 
processes: and second, appropriate fiscal stability. As we 
see it, the interests of government and the university in a 
strong higher education system should be in harmony. 
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I Iiavo taken it as an article o{ faitli that botl\ oiToc- 
livo long-rango planning and otTectivo inanagoinont n( 



"/f universities eni^a^ed in phninin^ 
because they helieved they could project 
accurately the shape of the future, they 
\y(.uld have abandoned all claim to 
ionunon sense. 



enrollniont doclinc lequiro that anticipated changes in 
liscal fort Linos not bo accompanied by unanticipated 
dowiisiJo fiscal changes which are n uch greater than tiie 
declines against which the planning and management 
steps have been undertaken. I have also believed that a 
reasonable social contract of expectations could be 
developed between universities and government. I am no 
longer wholly confident that such a relationship is cur- 
rently possible. Let me bricHy amplify this concern. 

The University of Wisconsin system has produced a 
plan for rational management of projected ' enrollment 
and fiscal decline. We believe our plans can be imple- 
mented in ways which will protect and conceivably 



enhance the quality of our services. Our projections 
showed that, in terms of the current enrollment funding 
formula, we faced the problem of reducing, on constant 
dollar terms, our instructional budgets by abo'il SIO 
million by 1985-86. All things remaining constant, 
which they never do. it is conceivable that alurther SIO 
million reduction could be faced in the six years beyond 
1986. With all deference to the uses of long-range plan- 
ning, planning that far into the future produces an 
incre.'ising sen.se of detachment from reality. 

The real problem will be a continuation of crisis 
management in the face of unanticipated fiscal decline, 
and not a problem of rational, long-range management 
of enrollment and associated fiscal variances. 

A few years ago. the novelist William Gaddiswrotea 
somewhat picaresque novel entitled J.R. One reviewer 
said that the philosophic theme of the novel can be 
summarized as: ''Life is what happens to you while you 
are planning other things." If universities engaged in 
planning because they believed they could project i\lxu- 
rately the shape of the future, they would have aban- 
doned all claim to common sense. I think there are other 
reasons for planning ~ but that is another topic. 
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